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HIGHLIGHTS 


January 10 - 16, 1999 


We weather continued across the Intermountain 
West and spread across the Plains and Southeast. 
On the northern Plains, mild, breezy conditions melted much 
of the snow cover, leaving winter wheat vulnerable to 
potential cold outbreaks. Farther west, fog lifted from 
California’s Central Valley, allowing temperatures to return 
to near-normal levels. Toward week’s end, bitterly cold 
conditions eased from the Midwest into the Northeast. 
Weekly temperatures ranged from 5 to 15°F above normal 
across most of the western half of the Nation, but averaged 
as much as 12°F below normal in Michigan. Light snow 
continued to blanket the northern Corn Belt for much of the 
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week, adding to already impressive snow depths. Significant 
mid- to late-week snow, sleet, and freezing rain accumulated 
from the eastern Corn Belt into the Northeast, causing power 
outages and hampering transportation. Farther south, beneficial 
showers dampened areas east of the Delta, although soils re- 
mained unfavorably dry in much of Florida. Meanwhile, heavy 
rain returned to areas west of the Cascades during the week, 
maintaining wet conditions and causing some renewed flooding. 


Early in the week, record warmth arrived in the Northwest, then 
spread quickly across the Plains and into the Southeast. On 
Sunday, Eugene, OR (60°F) posted a daily-record high. A day 
later, highs of 73°F in Pueblo, CO and 70°F in Russell, KS 
were among a half-dozen daily records. San Angelo, TX 
logged 79°F, a daily record, on Tuesday. Meanwhile, locally 
dense fog persisted through midweek in California’s Central 
Valley, where Sunday’s high reached only 37°F in Stockton. 
A second wave of warmth spread from the Northwest onto the 
Plains on January 14-15, producing about two dozen daily- 
record highs. Yakima, WA noted 60°F on Thursday. A day 
later, highs soared to77°F in Lubbock, TX, 74°F in Clovis, NM, 
and 65°F in Grand Island, NE. 


Meanwhile across the Midwest, the lengthy spell of bitterly cold 
weather left considerable ice in the upper portion of the middle 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, including the Illinois 
River, restricting barge movement. In Chicago, IL, an 
additional 3.8 inches of snow fell during the week, boosting 
their monthly total to 28.9 inches. On Saturday, however, 
Chicago’s temperature rose above 32°F for the first time since 
December 29, ending a 17-day span of sub-freezing 
temperatures. In Grand Rapids, MI, temperatures remained 
below 20°F on 8 consecutive days (January 7-14), breaking their 
former record--established in 1961, 1963, 1994, and 1996--by 
a day. In addition, Grand Rapids’ weekly snowfall totaled 


11.4 inches, increasing their month-to-date total to 40.5 inches 
and nearing their January-record value of 45.5 inches, set in 
1979 and 1997. Similarly in Wisconsin, Milwaukee’s January 
1-16 snowfall of 35.5 inches placed as their third-highest 
January total behind 52.6 inches in 1918 and 51.2 inches in 
1886. Snow also continued to accumulate in favored lake-effect 
regions, including Buffalo, NY. Through week’s end, 
Buffalo’s monthly snowfall reached 60.5 inches, approaching 
their record for any month (68.4 inches in December 1985). 
Nearly two-thirds of Buffalo’s normal seasonal snow (91.1 
inches) fell during the first half of January. By Friday morning, 
snow depths included 19 inches in Chicago, 24 inches in 
Detroit, MI, and 30 inches in Buffalo, the greatest there since 
February 1977. 


Although milder weather overspread the upper Midwest toward 
week’s end, severely cold conditions persisted in New England. 
On Thursday morning, lows included -34°F in Berlin, NH, 
-36°F in Canaan, VT, and -55°F in Allagash, ME. Allagash’s 
reading set an all-time record for Maine (formerly -48°F in Van 
Buren on January 19, 1925) and all of New England. A 
shallow layer of Arctic air edged southward across the Ohio 
Valley and Northeast, creating a favorable environment for 
sleet and freezing rain. Some ice accumulated in the eastern 
Corn Belt, but more significant amounts glazed the northern 
Mid-Atlantic States. Snowfall topped 1 foot in portions of the 
interior Northeast. Meanwhile in the Pacific Northwest, 
rainfall returned after a dry start to January, perpetuating a 2'/- 
month wet spell. South of the primary storm track, however, the 
water equivalent of California’s Sierra Nevada snow pack 
stood at 9 inches (59 percent of normal) on January 15, 
according to California’s Department of Water Resources. 
Despite this season’s dryness, the storage of the State’s 155 
primary reservoirs was 127 percent of normal on December 31, 
1998, up from 107 percent a year ago, the result of runoff from 
the exceptionally stormy 1997-98 wet season. 








Selected 1998 Temperature and Precipitation Highlights 








Highest Annual Average Temperature (°F) 


Greatest Number of Days with Highs at or Above 100°F 





Location Avg. Departure Previous Record/Year(s) 
Barrow, AK 17.1 at 14.4 in 1940 

LaCrosse, WI Si +5.4 51.6 in 1931 

Columbus, OH 56.3 + 55.4 in 1931 

Detroit, MI 53-5 53.0 in 1931 

Marquette, MI 43.4 43.0 in 1987 

Little Rock, AR 65.5 64.8 in 1954 
Philadelphia, PA 58.1 58.1 in 1931, 

Harrisburg, PA 56.5 not available 

Oklahoma City, OK 63.2 +3 63.1 in 1939 

Buffalo, NY 50.9 
Huntsville, Al 63.4 
Columbus, GA 67.7 
Del Rio, TX es 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, TX 8. 
Atlantic City, NJ j 
New Orleans, LA 
Allentown, PA 

Central Park, NY 

Austin, TX 

Houston, TX 





not available 
62.5 in 1991 
67.3 in 1990 
71.7 in 1933 
68.2 in 1933 
55.7 in 1990 
70.4 in 1949 
53.9 in 1990 
57.2 in 1990 
70.8 in 1933 
70.4 in 1990 
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Location Number of Days 
Del Rio, TX 69 
San Antonio, TX 36 
Tallahassee, FL 16 


Previous Record/Year 
68 in 1951 
33 in 1948 
12 in 1931 








Highest Annual Precipitation (Inches) 





Location Total % of Normal 
Bakersfield, CA 13.30 233 
Winnemucca, NV 15.63 190 
Missoula, MT 21.81 162 
Aberdeen, SD 28.50 154 
Burlington, VT 50.42 146 
Milton, MA 71.00 145 


Previous Record/Year 
11.17 in 1938 
14.54 in 1945 
21.39 in 1927 
28.19 in 1944 
50.16 in 1983 
69.36 in 1996 








Lowest Annual Precipitation (Inches) 





Location Total 


% of Normal 
Honolulu, HI 4.52 21 


Previous Record/Y ear 
5.03 in 1983 
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Weather Data for the Week Ending January 16, 1999 
Data Provided by Climate Prediction Center (301-763-8000 EXT. 7503) 
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Weather Data for the Week Ending January 16, 1999 
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Weather Data for the Week Ending January 16, 1999 
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National Agricultural Summary __ 





January 11 - 17, 1999 








HIGHLIGHTS 


Seasonally mild weather remained entrenched 
over the Rocky Mountains and extended eastward 
into the Great Plains and across the Southern U.S. 
Despite the moderate temperatures, growth of 
small grains was limited in the southern Plains 
due to excessive dryness. In California, small 
grain development was hindered by a combination 
of dry soils and cool, cloudy weather. The dry 
weather aided vegetable harvest throughout the 
State and permitted normal pruning and fertilizing 
activities in vineyards and non-citrus fruit 
orchards. Citrus growers in the San Joaquin 
Valley delayed widespread picking while 
evaluating freeze damage, but picking was active 
in southern groves. In Florida, warm weather 


promoted development of citrus bloom buds and 
open bloom flowers and aided vegetable growth. 
Dry weather forced citrus growers in sandy and 
well-drained areas to irrigate groves to maintain 
tree conditions. The eastern U.S. received mixed 
precipitation, including rain in the southern 
Appalachians, freezing rain along the mid-Atlantic 
Coast, and snow in the Northeast. A high 
pressure ridge over the Pacific Northwest 
weakened, allowing storms to return with heavy 
rains along coastal areas and snow in the interior 
mountain areas. The Corn Belt remained cold and 
dry, especially around the Great Lakes. Parts of 
the upper Mississippi Valley and northern Plains 








received a light dusting of snow. 














Experimental product based on preliminary data 





NOAA/USDA JOINT AGRICULTURAL WEATHER FACILITY 


Depth (Inches) 


Jan 18, 1999 


2. 


The NWS co-operative network is the principal 
source of the snow depth reports. 
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1998 Weather Review 





Highlights 


Wet, stormy weather early in the year stretched from California to 
Florida and the rest of the Southeast, as El Nifio-influenced storms 
battered the West Coast and rode the southern jet stream eastward. 
An unusually mild winter over most of the country preceded severe 
spring-summer drought and heat in the South. Heavy rains and 
numerous severe storms during the spring lashed the Midwest and 
Northeast, but summer wetness benefited farmers in the Corn Belt. 
Unusual autumn warmth covered most of the Nation as above-normal 
precipitation soaked central and western areas while dryness 
intensified in parts of the East. An active Atlantic tropical storm 
season resulted in seven tropical storms and hurricanes striking the 
country. In Hawaii, drought that began late in 1997 continued into 
the spring of 1998. For the year as a whole, the contiguous States 
were abnormally warm and wet. Nineteen ninety-eight was in a 
virtual tie with 1934 as the warmest year on record. This was also 
the fifth wettest year on record, despite the severe springtime drought 
across the South (table 1, figs. 1 and 2). 


Winter (December 1997- February 1998) 


The El Nifio contributed to abnormally mild and wet winter weather 
over much of the country. Storminess was especially pronounced in 
California and Florida. Precipitation amounts for the 3-month period 
exceeded 30 inches and 400 percent (%) of normal over western parts 
of both States. Winter temperatures averaged 5 to 12°F above normal 
from the North Central States to the Northeast, helping the Nation 
record its second mildest winter in more than 100 years. The warmth 
contributed to a dearth of snowfall at low-elevation locations, 
especially along the East Coast. However, higher elevations in the 
interior picked up 





Table 1. Temperature/Precipitation Rankings 
for 1998 
Based on the Period 1895-1998 
1 = Driest/Coidest, 104 = Wettest/Hottest 

Region Precipitation | Temperature 

Northeast 72 104 
East North Central 79 103 
Central 90 103 
Southeast 80 102 
West North Central 94 101 
64 
68 
98 























South 101 
Southwest 90 
Northwest 102 
West 101 53 
National 100°» 104 





























heavy snows from several coastal storms, most notably on January 27- 
28, when a storm blanketed West Virginia with up to 35 inches. In 
northern New England and upstate New York, a major ice storm 
coated surfaces with a 1- to 3-inch layer of glaze during January 5-9, 


causing extensive damage to trees and powerlines. According to the 
USDA Forest Service, ice from the unprecedented storm damaged 18 
million acres of forestland. During the same period, heavy rains 
triggered flooding in the Southeast. In California, February storms 
dumped more than 15 inches of rain in some locations and heavy 
snows in the Sierra Nevada. Los Angeles’ monthly rainfall total of 
13.68 inches broke a February record that had stood since 1884. 
Florida measured its wettest November-March period ever, with El 
Nifio-influenced storms causing tornadoes and flooding. On 
February 22-23, a low-pressure system triggered Florida’s deadliest 
tornado outbreak on record, leaving 41 people dead. 


Spring (March-May) 


Spring featured abnormally cool and wet weather over California, 
Nevada, and Arizona, as well as above-normal precipitation across the 
Corn Belt and East Coast. Three-month precipitation totals exceeded 
200% of normal across most of California, while temperatures lagged 
the normal by 2 to 4°F or more. Spring also saw the start of severe 
drought across Texas and Florida, as the winter season rains came to 
an abrupt halt during March along the Gulf Coast. Hot weather 
arrived in southern Texas in early May and then spread across the 
South, intensifying dryness. 


Ironically, the coldest weather of the season arrived during the first 
2 weeks of March, the start of the meteorological spring. 
Temperatures averaged 10 to 24°F below normal over the Great 
Plains and much of the Southeast during the second week of March, 
setting about 150 daily-record lows. Hastings, NE set a March record 
with -15°F on the 11" and St. Louis saw its lowest reading of the 
season on March 12 with 4°F. Snow cover protected winter wheat 
from significant damage in the hardest-hit areas. Three consecutive 
freezes (March 11-13) hit peach-growing areas in the Southeast. 


In contrast to earlier cold weather, a summer-like warm spell at the 
end of March produced about 200 daily-record highs and more than 
20 March-record highs. Heavy rains (4-12 inches) early in the month 
caused extensive flooding in parts of Alabama and Georgia. The end 
of the heavy rains in late March was initially favorable in Florida, 
allowing floodwaters to subside. April record rains drenched the 
Ohio Valley and parts of the Southeast. Late April frosts caused 
spotty damage to fruit-tree blooms and vineyards in the Great Lakes 
region into the Northeast. 


May was a month of contrasts, as record high rainfall covered 
California, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and Idaho, while heat and 
dryness intensified from New Mexico to Florida. A number of Texas 
cities set or tied monthly records by collecting no measurable rain 
during the entire month, including Laredo, Brownsville, and Victoria. 
Del Rio and Abilene also notched their highest May average 
temperatures ever. In the Northeast, persistent wetness prevailed 
early in the month, with Williamsport, PA recording 13 consecutive 
days of rain from April 30 to May 12. 


In Hawaii, El Nifio-related drought developed during the autumn of 
1997 and continued to at least May of 1998. From January to mid- 
June, Honolulu measured only 1.76 inches of rain, which was 16% 
of normal. Rains brought significant improvement after May to some 
areas, but drought lingered elsewhere through year end. 
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A number of severe weather outbreaks affected areas east of the 
Rockies during the spring, including deadly tornado outbreaks in 
Georgia on March 20, Minnesota on March 29, Alabama and Georgia 
on April 9, Tennessee and Kentucky on April 16, and South Dakota 
on May 30. The annual national tally of 129 tornado deaths was well 
above the long-term average of 77. 


Summer (June-August) 


Hot, dry weather early in the summer resulted in severe drought 
across the South, while heavy rains caused flooding in the Midwest 
and Northeast. Summer temperatures averaged more than 4°F above 
normal in much of Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, as well as parts 
of Louisiana and Florida. With high pressure aloft shunting storm 
systems northward, 3-month rainfall totaled more than 50% above 
normal over much of the Midwest and parts of New England. 


Noteworthy dryness and heat prevailed during June in Texas and 
Florida, with some of the heat migrating northward and affecting 
Oklahoma and Kansas by the end of the month. In Florida, Daytona 
Beach, Melbourne, and Orlando all reported the hottest June on 
record. Melbourne also set a record for the driest June, with a rainfall 
total of 0.16 inches (3% of normal). Amarillo, TX tallied just 0.12 
inches this month. Regionally, the South tabulated its driest and 
warmest May-June ever. Tinder dry woodlands encouraged the 
spread of fires in Florida, where nearly one-half million acres burned 
from May into July. In contrast, the West reported its wettest May- 
June on record, and heavy rains caused flooding in the Midwest and 
New England during June. Warm weather finally arrived in 
California’s Central Valley during July, following a very wet and cool 
spring. Temperatures rose to 110°F and higher in the Central Valley 
during early August. 


In early June, a cold snap struck the northern Plains while the 
southern Plains baked under 100-degree heat. Temperatures dipped 
into the 20's F in North Dakota and Minnesota on June 4, and 3 
inches of snow fell on Rapid City, SD on June 2-3. 


By early July, severe drought covered most of Texas and Florida, 
southern Georgia, and parts of Alabama, Louisiana, and Arkansas, 
while moderate drought affected eastern New Mexico and southern 
Oklahoma. Scattered thunderstorms began easing drought in Florida 
and elsewhere in the Southeast during July, though drought persisted 
in the southern Plains. Despite excessive wetness during June in 
many areas and dryness later in the north, particularly in Michigan, 
overall summer rainfall and temperature patterns favored crops in the 
Corn Belt. 


Drought gradually developed to the east, as wetness during the first 
half of the year preceded dryness during the second half of the year 
over the mid-Atlantic region and parts of the Ohio and Tennessee 
Valleys. 


Tropical storms began relieving dryness across the South in August. 
Tropical Storm Charley was the first of seven tropical systems to 
strike the country this year, crossing the Texas coast on August 22. 
The storm dropped more than 17 inches of rain in the Del Rio area 
the following day, causing major flooding, but the rains were 
beneficial for other parts of south Texas. Hurricane Bonnie made 
landfall in North Carolina on August 26, damaging coastal areas of 
North Carolina and Virginia, but easing dryness in the interior. 


Autumn (September-November) 


Autumn featured above-normal temperatures over nearly the entire 
country, making this the second warmest autumn in more than 100 
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years. Tropical and extratropical storms brought well above-normal 
precipitation to the West, Central, and South. Dryness (less than 
75% of normal) covered a large part of the East from Tennessee to 
New Jersey. July-November precipitation was the lowest since 1930 
in Washington, DC and Baltimore, MD. The wetness gradually 
eliminated drought over most of the southern Plains and Gulf States, 
but the dry weather and high temperatures intensified drought over 
the mid-Atlantic and Tennessee Valley regions. 


Tropical activity included Hurricane Earl, which hit northwestern 
Florida on September 3; Tropical Storm Frances, making landfall in 
Texas on September 11; Hurricane George, which caused extensive 
damage to Puerto Rico on September 21-22 before crossing the 
Florida Keys and making landfall in Mississippi on September 27; 
and Tropical Storm Mitch, which crossed southern Florida on 
November 4-5. 


October was especially wet across the Plains, eliminating rainfall 
deficits but causing harvest delays and some flooding. Torrential 
rains triggered major flooding in southeast Texas on October 17-19. 
On the 17th, San Antonio collected 11.26 inches of rain, the city’s 
wettest day ever. More record rains hit south Texas in mid- 
November, Victoria measuring 8.44 inches on the 12" to 14". At 
month’s end, heavy rain in Oklahoma and Kansas left standing water 
and washed out some low-lying wheat fields. A major winter-type 
storm crossed the Great Plains on November 10, bringing damaging 
winds up to 90 mph and over a foot of snow to the northern Plains. 


Autumn warmth broke numerous records, as September’s heat 
produced over 400 daily-record highs, and unprecedented warmth 
from mid-November to early December broke or tied some 700 daily 


records. Even the north coast of Alaska was unusually mild, the 
autumn temperature at Barrow averaging 12°F above normal. 


A series of Pacific storms began slamming into the Northwest during 
November, benefiting winter wheat areas in the east but causing wind 
damage and river flooding in the west. Seattle, WA set a November 
record with 11.62 inches of rain. 


December 


Storms continued to plow into Washington and Oregon during 
December, with one potent system bringing heavy rain and snow on 
December 28. As the year closed, flooding was still widespread in 
the Northwest, though water levels were subsiding. 


The November “heat wave” continued into the first week of 
December, but very cold air invaded the country on December 19-21, 
bringing subzero cold and a blizzard to the Great Plains. Cold air 
enveloped nearly the entire country, including California, where 
freezes struck the San Joaquin Valley on December 21-25, damaging 
citrus and vegetables. Minimum temperatures dropped to near zero 
during December 20-24 in the Northwest’s white winter wheat 
region, raising concerns about potential damage. 


Freezing rain and sleet overspread an extensive area from Texas to 
Virginia on December 23-24, causing major power outages and traffic 
delays. Another blast of cold air stretched across the eastern half of 
the country during the last days of the year. Indianapolis, IN 
measured its lowest temperature of the year (4°F) on December 31. 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN: YEAR-LONG WARM SPELL 
1998 MONTHLY TEMPERATURE DEPARTURES 
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Crop Production Highlights 1998 





Corn for grain production was estimated at 9.76 billion 
bushels, up 6 percent from the 1997 crop, but down 1 percent 
from the November 1 forecast. The 1998 production ranks 
second behind the 10.10 billion bushels produced in 1994. The 
U.S. yield of 134.4 bushels per acre was up 7.7 bushels from a 
year earlier. 
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Wet weather briefly delayed the beginning of the corn planting 
season, but a dry weather pattern emerged in late April and 
planting rapidly proceeded. By May 31, 1998, planting was 
97 percent complete, ahead of the average of 88 percent. 
Favorable conditions prevailed over most of the Corn Belt 
through the summer months. By the beginning of August, 
91 percent of the corn acreage was silking in the 17 major 
corn-producing States, compared with the average of 73 percent. 
At that time, the percent of corn rated good to excellent totaled 
68 percent, above the 66 percent in 1997. While the Western 
and Northern States received timely rainfall, an area extending 
from Texas to Florida received well below the normal 
precipitation, causing the corn fields to mature abnormally or be 
abandoned. Warm, dry conditions in late summer and early fall 
quickly ripened the crop, and low grain moisture levels allowed 
farmers to make rapid harvest progress, especially in the western 
and northern Corn Belt. As of November 1, 83 percent of the 
crop was harvested, compared with 68 percent for the average. 
Freezing temperatures arrived in early November, but fields 
remained dry and harvest was 97 percent complete by 
November 22. 


Soybean production in 1998 totaled 2.76 billion bushels, down 
slightly from the November 1 forecast, but up 3 percent from 
1997. The 1998 production was the highest on record, exceed- 
ing the previous record of 2.69 billion bushels set in 1997. The 
average yield in 1998 was estimated at 38.9 bushels, 0.3 bushel 
above the November | forecast, and tied with the 1997 yield as 
the second highest on record, exceeded only by the 1994 yield 
of 41.4 bushels. Planted acres, at 72.4 million, was the largest 
on record and 3 percent above 1997. Harvested area totaled 
70.8 million acres, also a record and 2 percent above 1997. 


Planting started at a fast pace and was completed ahead of 1997 
and the average. In the eight major producing States, spring 
planting was completed ahead of last year, despite some delays 
due to wet conditions during the first half of June in the Corn 
Belt. In the Mid-Atlantic and Southeastern States, planting also 
progressed ahead of normal for most of the planting season, but 
was slowed by dry conditions in late June. The crop developed 
and matured well ahead of the pace in recent years. In the Corn 
Belt, seasonal temperatures and adequate moisture supplies 
aided development until mid-August. Hotter, drier conditions 
prevailed as the crop approached maturity in late August and 
September. In the Southeastern and Mid-Atlantic States, the 
crop was stressed by persistent heat and excessively dry soils. 
Drought-stricken States had a larger portion of the acres either 
abandoned or cut for hay, and harvested yields were lower than 
expected. Soybean harvest began early and progressed ahead of 
1997 and the 5-year average, with 96 percent of the crop 
harvested by November 15th. 


All Wheat production for 1998 was estimated at 2.55 billion 
bushels, down slightly from the estimate published in the 
September Small Grains 1998 Summary, but up 3 percent from 
the 1997 level. Most of the production decline was in Hard Red 
Winter wheat and primarily due to a drop in grain area. All 
winter wheat production dropped fractionally from the previous 
estimate, as did other spring wheat. Durum production was 
unchanged. 


Warm weather coaxed winter wheat out of dormancy earlier 
than normal and allowed farmers in the northern Plains to 
rapidly plant spring wheat. Above-normal temperatures aided 
emergence of spring wheat in the northern Plains and promoted 
rapid development and early ripening of wheat throughout the 
Great Plains, eastern Corn Belt, lower Mississippi Valley, and 
Southeast. Hot, dry weather in May stressed spring and winter 
wheat in Montana. Early ripening and dry weather aided har- 
vest efforts, as both the winter and spring harvest seasons began 
early and progressed ahead of normal throughout the summer. 
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Upland Cotton planted acreage is estimated at 13.1 million 
acres, up 4 percent from the August estimate, but down 4 
percent from 1997. Harvested acreage at 10.5 million acres, 
was 20 percent less than last year, mainly due to the large 
abandonment in Texas. Producers planted 329,900 acres of 
American-Pima cotton in 1998, up 32 percent from 1997. 
However, harvested acreage was down 5 percent, at 236,500 
acres, also due to large abandonment in Texas. 


Planting was hindered in the Southeast by cool, wet weather 
until early-May. Muddy conditions delayed planting even 
longer in Tennessee. In the lower Mississippi Valley, planting 
progressed normally with occasional rain delays. Dry 
conditions aided early progress in the southern Plains, and good 
stands emerged despite dry soils. In the Southwest, cool, wet 
weather delayed planting and hindered emergence and early 
growth. A hot, dry weather pattern that emerged across the 
southern United States as the summer began, accelerated crop 
development, but also stunted vegetative growth. In Texas, 
plants in many non-irrigated fields dropped squares and aborted 
bolls as soil moisture supplies diminished. As the drought 
worsened, insect populations increased, further stressing plants. 
Development remained behind the normal pace in California, 
despite a mid-summer heat wave. Early ripening and dry 
weather allowed the harvest season to begin ahead of normal in 
the southern Plains, Mississippi Delta, and Southeast. As the 
harvest season continued, progress remained ahead of the 5-year 
average in most areas, despite locally heavy rains from 
hurricanes and tropical storms. Late development delayed the 
harvest season in California. 


Sorghum for grain production was estimated at 520 million 
bushels, essentially unchanged from the November forecast and 
18 percent below the 1997 production. Grain yields, at 
67.3 bushels per acre, were up 0.8 bushel from November 1 and 
1.9 bushels below the 1997 average. The final estimate of all 
sorghum planted was 9.6 million acres, down 4 percent from the 
year earlier and 1 percent below the previous estimate. Area 
harvested for grain was estimated at 7.7 million acres, down 


16 percent from 1997. 


Planting rapidly progressed in the southern Plains and 
Mississippi Delta during April and gained momentum in the 
central and northern Plains and eastern Corn Belt in early May. 
Emergence and early growth were aided by warm weather and 
timely showers. Drought-stressed plants during the summer in 
Texas and parts of the lower Mississippi Valley. Seasonal 
weather aided development in the Corn Belt and central and 
northern Great Plains during the summer. Hot weather quickly 
ripened the crop in the lower Mississippi Valley, allowing 
harvest to begin early and proceed ahead of schedule. Early 
ripening and dry weather in late summer aided harvest efforts in 
the Great Plains and Corn Belt. 


Barley production for 1998 is estimated at 352 million bushels, 


down 2 percent from the previous year crop. The average yield 
per acre, at 60.1, was up 2.0 bushels from 1997. The area 


harvested for grain was estimated at 5.87 million acres, 5 
percent less than 1997. 


Planting and emergence were aided by above-normal 
temperatures during April. Rapid development was promoted 
during most of the growing season by warm weather and timely 
rains. Hot, dry weather stressed barley in Montana during May, 
but rain and more seasonal temperatures late in the growing 
season relieved some stress. The crop matured well ahead of 
normal, allowing harvest to begin early. Dry weather aided 
harvest during August and by the end of the month, most of the 
crop was harvested. 


Oat production for the 1998 crop year totaled 167.1 million 
bushels, 2 percent below the September Small Grains 1998 
Summary and slightly below 1997. The 1998 production is the 
third smallest on record, exceeding only 1995 and 1996. The 
grain yield, at 60.4 bushels per acre, is down 0.1 bushel from the 
September estimate and 0.9 bushel above 1997. Area harvested 
for grain in 1998 was 2.77 million acres, 42,000 acres below the 
previous estimate and 2 percent below 1997. This is the second 
smallest acreage harvested for grain on record, exceeding only 
the 1996 harvested acreage of 2.66 million. 


Planting moved well ahead of normal as the season progressed 
due to a fast start in the northern Great Plains and northern and 
eastern Corn Belt. In the western Corn Belt, wet weather briefly 
delayed the start of the planting season, but progress quickly 
moved ahead of normal as a dry weather pattern emerged. 
Emergence also progressed well ahead of normal, aided by 
unusually warm spring weather. Hot, dry weather during July 
and August promoted rapid crop development, but also 
diminished yield and grain quality prospects in several Corn 
Belt and Great Plains States. In Oregon, a record average yield 
was recorded due to nearly ideal weather conditions. Early 
ripening allowed the harvest season to begin early and dry 
conditions during August allowed the harvest to progress well 
ahead of normal. By late August, harvest was virtually 
complete in the major oat-producing States. 


Rice production totaled 188 million cwt, up 3 percent from 
1997. Area for harvest, at 3.32 million acres, was up 7 percent 
from 1997. This season marked a year of acreage increases for 
all major rice-producing States except California. The US. yield 
per harvested acre averaged 5,669 pounds, 228 pounds below 
last year. 


Planting and early-season crop development was notably later 
than normal in California due to cold, wet spring weather. Dry 
conditions aided planting in Texas and the lower Mississippi 
Valley. As the summer progressed, the hot, dry weather 
promoted rapid development, but also required heavy irrigating 
to maintain flooded fields. Harvest began early along the 
western Gulf Coast and proceeded ahead of normal throughout 
the lower Mississippi Valley. Late crop development delayed 
the harvest season in California. 
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International Weather and Crop Summary 


Janurary 10 - 16, 1999 








HIGHLIGHTS 


FSU-WESTERN: Unseasonably mild weather continued to provide SOUTH AFRICA: Mostly light showers swept across the corn belt as 
favorable overwintering conditions for winter grains. heavy rain covered coastal sugarcane areas. 


EUROPE: Unseasonably mild weather continued over the region, © SOUTHEAST ASIA: Unseasonably heavy showers caused flooding 
keeping most winter grain areas snow-free. and possible crop damage in the eastern Philippines. 


NORTHWESTERN AFRICA: Widespread showers improved EASTERN ASIA: Seasonably cold weather kept winter wheat 

growing conditions for winter grains. dormant across the North China Plain, while rain favored winter grains 
and oilseeds across southern China. 

AUSTRALIA: Warm, dry weather across New South Wales favored 

sorghum and cotton development. SOUTH AMERICA: Rain boosted soil moisture for vegetative 
soybeans in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, but more rain is still needed. 
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. __ WESTERN FSU 
The third consecutive week of unusually mild weather maintained 
favorable overwintering conditions for winter grains in Russia, 
Ukraine, and Belarus. Weekly temperatures averaged 2 to 6 degrees 
C above normal in these areas. Snow cover in most winter wheat areas 
of Ukraine and southern Russia was thin or patchy, leaving crops 
vulnerable to potential extreme cold. Widespread light precipitation (3- 
25 mm) fell in most areas during the week. In December, above- 
normal precipitation fell in Russia, increasing moisture reserves. The 
combination of mild weather and abundant moisture in key winter 
wheat-producing areas of the North Caucasus region improved 
conditions for dormant crops, following unfavorable dryness in the fall. 
Elsewhere in Russia, winter grains remained under a moderate to deep 
snow cover during the month. In Ukraine, below-normal precipitation 
was observed in most of the country, except in the extreme east, where 
precipitation was above normal. A protective snow cover persisted in 
ee | the northern half of Ukraine during December. Snow cover in southern 
= os, | Ukraine gradually diminished during the month. Overwintering 
conditions in December were mostly favorable for winter grains in 
Russia, Ukraine, Belarus, and the Baltics. However, there was a brief 
cold snap on December 23-26, with minimum temperatures ranging 
from -17 to -30 degrees C in most areas. The exceptions were in the 
extreme southern Ukraine and the North Caucasus region in Russia, 
where temperatures ranged from -8 to -15 degrees C. Snow cover was 
adequate to protect winter grains from widespread damage in areas 
experiencing the lowest temperatures. 
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EUROPE _ 


Unseasonably mild weather (weekly temperatures averaging 2 to 7 
degrees C above normal) continued to prevail over most of Europe, 
keeping winter grain areas snow-free. The exceptions were in Spain 
and southern France, where weekly temperatures averaged 1 to 3 
degrees C below normal. In northern Europe, light to moderate snow 
turned to rain (5-30 mm) as warmer air spread eastward across the 
region during the week. Light, if any, precipitation (generally less than 
10 mm) fell in eastern Europe. In Spain, dry weather continued to 
stress early winter wheat development in southern areas. In December, 
below-normal precipitation was observed throughout most of Europe, 
limiting moisture recharge. The exceptions were in extreme northern 
Europe, where precipitation was above-normal. In the Iberian 
Peninsula, well-below-normal precipitation in Portugal and the 
southern half of Spain limited moisture for winter grain emergence and 
establishment. There was a brief period of bitterly cold weather on 
December 11-13 that threatened winter grains in eastern Europe. 
Minimum temperatures ranged from -15 to -22 degrees C from Poland 
southward into southern Romania. Temperatures below -19 degrees 
z C were restricted to western Poland and Slovakia, approaching the 
j} WR Te | threshold for potential winterkill. However, the extreme cold in these 








<pEUROPE areas was of short duration and preceded by snow, minimizing the 
fal Precipitati threat for widespread damage. A warming trend developed across 
Europe during the middle of the month and continued until month’s 
end, improving overwintering conditions for winter grains. 
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Scattered, mostly light showers (15 mm or less, most areas) swept 
across the corn belt, dampening corn and other summer crops 
advancing through reproduction. Highs generally ranged from the 
middle 20's to lower 30's degrees C, favoring reproductive development 
of grains and oilseeds. Heavier rain (25-50 mm, locally exceeding 100 
mm) returned to sugarcane areas of Kwazulu-Natal and coastal crop 
areas of Eastern and Western Cape. In December, frequent, near- to 
above-normal rainfall maintained adequate to abundant moisture 
reserves for vegetative summer crops, including corn and sugarcane. 
Temperatures were generally near to slightly below normal. In 
Western Cape, unseasonably heavy rainfall during early December 
hampered final wheat harvests and waterlogged soils on primary 
vineyard lands. 
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1 Ste zsh eten i ee a NORTHWESTERN AFRICA. Q 
a é ry A So =" | Widespread light to moderate precipitation (10-40 mm, with tonal 
— oS a ——- | amounts in excess of 40 mm) fell over winter grain areas in Morocco, 
/ SZ Algeria, and Tunisia, improving moisture conditions for winter grains 
in the vegetative stage. The precipitation (20-40 mm) that fell in 
southern growing areas in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia was 
especially welcomed, reversing a drying trend since December. 
Weekly temperatures averaged 1 to 3 degrees C above normal in 
Algeria and Tunisia, and 1 to 2 degrees C below normal in Morocco. 
In December, the first substantial rains of the growing season fell on winter grain areas in Morocco, prompting widespread planting slowed by 
the previous dryness. Winter grain areas received additional moisture at month’s end, improving prospects for winter grain emergence and 
establishment. Farther east, below-normal precipitation fell over winter grain areas in Algeria and Tunisia in December, with southernmost areas 
receiving less than 50 percent of normal rainfall. While the dryness in these areas favored late planting activities, it reduced moisture for crop 
emergence and establishment. While this past week’s precipitation throughout the region improved growing conditions for winter grains, soil 
moisture reserves remained limited. As a result, timely rains will be required during the remainder of the growing season to prevent serious 
declines in crop prospects. 
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EASTERN ASIA 


Seasonably cold weather (minimum temperatures ranged from -7 to -11 

degrees C) kept winter wheat dormant across the North China Plain. 

Across southern China and the southern Yangtze Valley, rain (10-35 

mm) benefited winter grains and oilseeds. Temperatures averaged 

near normal across the North China Plain and 2 to 4 degrees C below 

normal across southern China. During December, mostly dry weather 

continued the below-normal precipitation trend since autumn in the 

ry ¢ North China Plain. Adequate irrigation supplies, however, existed for 

ae ie ot ws ‘ GFA * irrigated winter wheat. Winter wheat remained dormant across most 
baer 





P< 


ea : oy OY : of the region, despite above-normal December temperatures. Near- to 
<o: C above-normal precipitation favored vegetative winter grains and 
oilseeds across the lower Yangtze Valley. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


In the Philippines, torrential showers (100-600 mm) caused flooding 
and possible crop damage to second-crop grains and tropical crops in 
southeastern Luzon and the east-central islands. Elsewhere across the 
Philippines, showers (10-40 mm) maintained moisture supplies for 
second-crop grains. Unseasonably heavy rain (60-150 mm) slowed 
winter-spring rice transplanting in central and southern Vietnam. 
Seasonably dry weather prevailed across Thailand, favoring rice 
fieldwork. Showers (40-100 mm) maintained moisture supplies for 
OR oceeSg PHILIPPINES ‘ main-season rice in Java and oil palm across peninsular Malaysia. An 
JAN 10 '- 16, 1999 ¥ \ active monsoon pattern during December produced above-normal 
. rainfall and flooding across the Philippines, Vietnam, and peninsular 
Malaysia. Seasonably dry weather aided rice fieldwork in Thailand. 
Near- to above-normal December rainfall maintained adequate 
moisture for main-season grains in Java. 
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SOUTH ASIA 


In December, seasonably dry weather aided dry down and harvesting of summer grains, oilseeds, and cotton, and promoted the planting of winter 
grains and oilseeds. The exception was in the southern tip of India, where locally heavy rainfall likely flooded some coastal rice areas. 


Temperatures for the month were variable but generally seasonable. 
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AUSTRALIA 





The current drying trend over the summer crop regions of New South 
Wales favored cotton and sorghum development. Farther north, rain 
(10-25 mm or more) continued over southern Queensland. However, 
heavy rain (SO mm or greater) in the coastal sugarcane areas was 
confined to the northern half of the region. Elsewhere, drier weather 
returned to western and southeastern agricultural districts, and 
unseasonable heat continued to stress pastures and livestock from 
western Queensland southward. In New Zealand, dryness dominated 
the main pasture areas for much of the week, with weekend showers 
(10-35 mm or more) bringing some relief to central sections of North 
Island. During December, near- to above-normal rainfall kept 
Queensland’s cotton and sorghum well watered, although periods of 
favorable dryness aided crop development. To the south, dry pockets 
have developed over sections of New South Wales, but long-term 
moisture reserves for summer crops were likely favorable. Below- 
normal December rainfall in the southeast favored winter grain dry 
down and harvesting, while in Western Australia, scattered showers 
may have disrupted harvesting in northern growing areas. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 





In southern Brazil, timely rain (15-60 mm) benefited soybeans in Rio 
Grande do Sul and eased short-term dryness. Consistent rainfall, 
however, will be needed to ensure adequate soybean crop prospects. 
Elsewhere in southern Brazil, widespread showers (40-110 mm) 
maintained adequate to abundant soil moisture for soybeans. 
Temperatures averaged near to slightly below normal across Rio 
Grande do Sul and slightly above normal elsewhere in southern Brazil. 
In central Argentina, light to moderate rain (10-30 mm) aided 
reproductive corn and vegetative soybeans across most crop areas. 
However, lighter rain (less than 10 mm) fell across central Buenos 
Aires, decreasing available soil moisture. Temperatures averaged 2 to 
4 degrees C below normal across the region, reducing crop water use 
across the region. Light rain (less than 10 mm) covered the northern 
cotton areas. Showers (10-40 mm) benefited cotton and soybeans in 
southern Paraguay. Timely mid- to late-December rainfall maintained 
average yield prospects for corn and soybeans in east-central 
Argentina. Below-normal rainfall in southern Buenos Aires favored 
wheat maturation and harvesting but stressed vegetative corn. Slightly 
below-normal rainfall caused some stress to soybeans in Rio Grande 
do Sul and Parana, Brazil. Elsewhere in southern Brazil, near-normal 
rainfall maintained adequate soil moisture for soybean development. 
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